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oloquio sobre la Ensefianza de la 
engua Arabe a los no Arabes 


N international colloquium on meth- 
ods of teaching Arabic to non-Arabs 
held the week of September 21 at the 
ituto de Estudios Islamicos in Madrid. 
e meeting was organized and conducted 
the Instituto, which is an agency of 
Ministry of Education of the United 
b Republic. UNESCO and the Rocke- 
er Foundation also provided some ad- 
onal support for this conference, 
ch brought together scholars from the 
b world, six European nations, and 
USA. 
he opening session Monday morning 
sisted of formal addresses outlining 
problem; the speakers were Dr. Hus- 
nh Mones, Director of the Instituto, 
Elias Teres, Professor of Arabic at 
University of Madrid, and Professor 
aries Pellat of the Faculté des Lettres, 
‘is, who was unanimously elected the 
irman of the colloquium. From this 
ining session until the closing session 
day evening, at which Professor G. F. 
per of the University of Amsterdam 
ke for all the participants in thanking 
organizers and leaders of the confer- 
e, the meetings were characterized by 
, friendly interchange of information 
l opinions and by a level of construc- 
p, scholarly accomplishment unusual for 
etnational conferences of this kind. 


Contemporary Arabic 

he Colloquium began by setting its field 
discussion. By general agreement the 
ing of Arabic writing and grammar 
speakers of the language was excluded, 
hough Professor Ahmed Lakhdar, Sec- 

General of the Maghreb National 
ission for UNESCO, gave a very in- 
mative and valuable account of recent 
beriences in this field in Morocco. Also 
| participants by common consent ex- 
ed from the main concern of the con- 
ence the teaching of the older classical 
prature as such and the teaching of 
\dern dialects, although both topics had 
be touched on at certain points in the 
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By Charles A. Ferguson 
discussion. Everyone agreed to treat the 
problem of the teaching of the modern 
written language and its spoken form as 
used on the radio and other occasions, and 
one small, but concrete result of this deci- 
sion was agreement on the name of this 
kind of Arabic: in Arabic itself it can be 
called simply opal | ‘Arabic’ but in 
European languages 1t will be called Con- 
temporary Arabic (l’arabe contemporain, 
etc.). This term satisfied all, even though 
various individuals preferred Modern, 
Neo-Classical, Modern Standard, Neuhoch- 
arabisch, or other names. 

In defining this language, it was gener- 
ally agreed that Contemporary Arabic is 
the language the vocabulary of which is 
listed in Hans Wehr’s Arabisches Worter- 
buch. Professor Wehr, Professor at Uni- 
versity of Muenster and Secretary General 
of the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesell- 
schaft who was one of the participants at 
the colloquium, was happy to accept this 
partial definition but called attention to 
the more difficult problem of defining the 
grammar of the language. This issue had 
to be evaded, but as a tentative working 
assumption it was felt that the grammar 
included in Pellat’s Introduction a l’arabe 
moderne was more or less the answer. 


Basic Course of Study 

The chief outcome of the conference 
was the decision to move ahead on the 
creation of a course of study or syllabus 
of Contemporary Arabic modelled to a 
considerable extent on the methods used 
in the creation of le frangais élémentaire, 
which were very eloquently described at 
the conference by Dr. Paul Rivenc, Direc- 
teur du Laboratoire Linguistique, Ecole 
Normale Supérieur de St. Cloud. In the 
discussions that led up to this, and in the 
actual planning of this task valuable con- 
tributions were made by Mme. Veccia 
Vaglieri, author of two Arabic grammars 
and experienced teacher of contemporary 
Arabic at the Instituto Universitario Ori- 

4 See COLOQUIO, 3, Col. 3 
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Language Study And 
Cultural Attitudes 


By Charles F. Hockett 

ANY reasons have been given for the 
M study of foreign languages, some of 
them unquestionably valid, some of them 
doubtful. I am going to claim in this 
discussion that the study of a second lan- 
guage is beneficial for the individual stu- 
dent in a way and for a reason that are 
not often mentioned. Let me underscore 
to start with that the basis for this claim 
is not any obvious cultural advantage in 
bilingualism as such. It has often been 
held that bilingualism or polyglottism af- 
fords more ‘windows on the universe,” 
or more “perspectives on reality,” and 
that for just this reason the acquisition 
of a second language is important. But 
knowledge of more than one language is 
extremely common—thousands of people 
have learned two or more languages simul- 
taneously in early childhood. And there 
is no clear evidence that such bilinguals- 
from-childhood are better off than mono- 
linguals. No Great Man, so far as I know, 
has ever proclaimed “all that I am I owe 
to my bilingual upbringing.” If a Great 
Man did say this, I should doubt his diag- 
nosis. It is more likely—and this is the 
theory for which I shall argue below— 
that the learning of a foreign language 
AFTER one has mastered one’s native 
language can, if properly managed, afford 
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New Field Develops 
For Translators 


Broadcast Monitor Aids 
German Government 


N a recent issue of Babel, official jour- 

nal of the Fédération Internationale 
des Traducteurs (FIT), an announce- 
ment appeared of the new position of 
foreign language broadcast monitor, re- 
cently recognized officially by the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in its Civil 
Service structure. The monitor, classified 
under the title of Fremdsprachlicher 
Rundfunkauswerter, is considered to be 
different from either “translators on pa- 
per’ or simultaneous interpreters. He is 
recognized as combining the qualities of 
these two occupations plus that of jour- 
nalist, and such a broadcast monitor must 
be well versed in political affairs. 


The foreign language broadcast mon- 
itor usually listens with earphones and 
“simultaneously” translates key sentences 
for the purpose of preparing a digest. 
The broadcast itself is also recorded and 
selected passages or the entire text may 
be translated later if desired by inter- 
ested government agencies. 


National Registers 

In Babel and other FIT material, re- 
ports were contained on the development 
of national registers of specialized trans- 
lators in West Germany, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom. In all these 
registers, translators are classified accord- 
ing to language or languages, scientific or 
technical specialization, experience. Per- 
sons entered on the registers are usually 
required to furnish recommendations by 
clients confirming their stated specialty. 
Evidence of certification by examination 
is a further requirement. The ultimate 
goal of the Fédération Internationale des 
Traducteurs is to prepare an interna- 
tional register of specialist translators cov- 
ering all branches of knowledge and the 
major languages used in international 
communication. 

Persons interested in Babel and the 
International Federation of Translators 
should address inquiries to Babel-Verlag, 
Bonn, Hausdorfstrasse 23, West Germany. 


Extra copies of An Introductory 
Bibliography In Linguistics For 


Teachers of English, prepared by 


Walter Lehn and William R. Slager 
at The American University at 
Cairo, are available at the Center. 
Copies will be mailed on request. 


CENTER’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE HOLL 
SECOND MEETING IN NOVEMBER 


Policy Group Meets in Washington 


HE Advisory Committee of the CAL 

held its fall meeting in Washington 
on Saturday, November 14 following a 
meeting on the previous day of the 
Screening Committee for Fulbright grants 
in the field of teaching English and lin- 
guistics. Dr. Walsh presided as chairman. 
In a number of instances membership of 
the Screening Committee overlapped with 
the membership of the CAL Advisory 
Committee. The members of the Com- 
mittee were guests of the Center at a 
reception held in the Dupont Plaza Hotel 
on the evening of November 13th. 


Reports were presented to the Commit- 
tee by CAL Staff members as follows: 
Regular Activities of CAL (R. Morgan), 
Administration of the Center (N. M. 
Walker) , Special Projects of CAL (C. A. 
Ferguson). In the afternoon session 
there was general discussion on the rela- 
tionship of the Center with other or- 
ganizations. 


The remainder of the afternoon was 
devoted to discussion of policy procedures 
of the Center. 


Those who attended were: Mrs. Vir- 
ginia F. Allen, Ph.D., Professor of English, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Dr. John B. Carroll, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University; Dr. J Milton Cowan, 


IIE ESTABLISHES 
INFORMATION 
CENTER 


Dr. Feraru Heads New 
Research Unit 


HE establishment of a new center 

for information on research in the 
field of international education was an- 
nounced by the Institute of International 
Education. ‘The Institute’s new Research 
Information Unit will offer information 
and guidance to organizations and_ indi- 
viduals concerned with research in the 
international educational exchange of 
persons movement, educational systems 
around the world, and the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. 

Designed to facilitate research already 
under way and to stimulate new studies, 
the Research Information Unit will be 
headed by Dr. Arthur Feraru, an JIE 
staff member for the past five years. 

As Coordinator of Research Informa- 
tion, Dr. Feraru will collect materials re- 


Director, Division of Modern Languag 
Cornell University; Dr. J. Manuel } 
nosa, Chief, Professional Activities Dj 
sion, IES, Department of State; T 
Archibald A. Hill, Professor of Eng 
and Linguistics, University of Texas; 
Marjorie C. Johnston, Specialist in 
eign Languages, Office of Education 
partment of Health, Education and 
fare; Dr. Albert H. Marckwardt, Pro 
sor of English, University of Michi 
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lated to, research and will make this j 
formation available to researchers and| 
persons concerned with the field of intt 
national education. Those interested | 
this area of research are invited to di 
inquiries and suggestions to IIE’s” E 
search Information Unit, 1 East ij 
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COMPUTER 


NE of the fields of applied linguis- 
tics which attracts intense interest at 
ent is the development of methods 
translating texts from one language 
nother through the use of computing 
hines. Two October meetings in 
Bhington featured reports on projects 
g these lines. 


el Discussion of Georgetown Work 


he Washington Linguistic Club heard, 
October 21 a summarization of the 
hine translation research of George- 
n University. Professor L. E. Dostert, 
ector of Machine Translation Research 
Language Projects, explained the gen- 
scope of the project and discussed the 
siderations involved in developing a 
eram of instructions that will eliminate 
Slation ambiguity. Professor Michael 
echnak reported work on translation 
successive approximations through 
gramming a computer so that it will 
slate a fixed text (starting in this case 

30,000 words of chemical Russian) . 
A. F. R. Brown outlined the types of 
rations that must necessarily be pro- 
ed for in the process of machine trans- 
on. 


tinar on Mechanical Translation 
Research Program at MIT 


Dctober 27 an all-day seminar was con- 
pted under the auspices of the National 
ence Foundation featuring five speak- 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
nology. These covered both their 
eral approach to the problem, and 
ir researches, directed towards under- 
ding the structure of German and 
plish and developing methods to facili- 
> the use of machines in dealing with 
guages. 

The general outline was given by Dr. 
tor H. Yngve, head of the research 
up. He explained the long-range aims 
he investigations in terms of the attain- 
tof high quality translation. 


Description of “the German Noun 
rase” was presented by Dr. Joseph R. 
plegate; English “Negative Adverbs” 
a S. Klima. Dr. Noam Chomsky pre- 
red some general considerations of 
ories of grammar. G. H. Matthews 
yered computer-related aspects of the 
bup’s work, especially a “programming 
suage” designated COMIT—a code for 
* instructions involved in machine 
tipulation of language. Dr. Yngve then 
licated how mechanical operations may 
able to take advantage of the fact that 
'ra material in longer sentences, or parts 
sentences, isin general added at the end. 
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Left to right: F. H. Walter, H. Wehr, B. Spuler, A. Lakhdar, C. Pellat (chairman), H. Mones, E. McCarus 


(partly hidden), C. A. Ferguson, L. V. Vaglieri. 


G. F. Pijper, M. Makki, F. de la Granja, E. Teres. 


PENN STATE ORIENTS 
GRAD ASSISTANTS 


RIOR to the beginning of Fall 

classes, the Department of Romance 
Languages, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, conducted an intensive orientation 
program for its sixteen graduate assist- 
ants amounting to thirty hours of lec- 
tures, drills, and workshop practice. The 
program exceeded previous ones and 
probably similar programs elsewhere in 
scope, content, and intensity and was pre- 
sented by seven members of the depart- 
ment’s staff, and many of the other mem- 
bers attended. 


Audio-Lingual Instruction 

The central purpose of the program 
was to acquaint the graduate assistants 
with the fundamental techniques of 
audio-lingual instruction and with the 
application of linguistics to language 
teaching. So as to emphasize for the 
assistants the basic difficulties that stu- 
dents encounter in their initial contacts 
with a foreign language, they were in- 
structed as a model class in elementary 
Russian (a language with which only 
three of them had had any previous ac- 
quaintance) during the first hours of the 
program. 

The chief feature of the program was 
fifteen hours of workshop for both the 
assistants in French and for those in 
Spanish. Here they were presented with 
detailed discussions and demonstrations 
of structural drills, and with descriptive 
analyses of these languages. The assist- 
ants were themselves drilled intensively 
and given the opportunity to prepare drill 


material. 
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entale at Naples. Another important con- 
tribution was made by the Americans’ re- 
port on the intensive methods of instruc- 
tion in use in various programs of Arabic 
teaching in the USA. Dr. C. A. Ferguson, 
Director of the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, and Dr. Ernest McCarus, Direc- 
tor of the FSI Arabic School in Beirut 
described these methods and provided ex- 
amples of the teaching materials used. 
Also, Dr. R. J. Serjeant, Professor of 
Modern Arabic at London University, de- 
scribed the methods used in teaching Ara- 
bic in universities and in various special 
programs outside the universities in the 
United Kingdom. 


Proceedings Will Be Available 

In the report of the proceedings which 
will be published, much of this back- 
ground material as well as the specific 
recommendations adopted for implemen- 
tation of the basic deficiencies will be avail- 
able for all those interested either from 
the viewpoint of Arabic studies or of the 
more general field of applied linguistics. 

Other participants in the colloquium in- 
cluded the well-known Orientalist, Pro- 
fessor Spuler of Hamburg, who will be a 
Visiting Professor at Bordeaux during the 
fall term of this year, and two younger 
scholars, Drs. Mahmoud Ali Makki, As- 


sistant Director of the Instituto and Fer- 


nando de la Granja of the faculty of the 
University of Madrid. F. H. Walter, 
Head of the Language Department of the 
Division of Education in UNESCO, and 
one of the key figures in organizing the 
Colloquium also participated and contrib- 
uted his expert knowledge and skill in 
conducting international conferences on 
language problems. 
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cultural insights of potentially great value 
to anyone in any walk of life. 
Definition of Culture 

We must speak for a moment about 
“culture.” Almost everyone knows that 
this word now has two rather different 
meanings, one broader than the other. 
When we speak, say, of a “cultured indi- 
vidual” we refer to those artistic, educa- 
tional, and humanistic enterprises that are 
strongly and positively valued in our so- 
ciety. The anthropologist’s use of “cul- 
ture,” on the other hand, refers to every- 
thing that human beings are or do or 
think as a result of their living in society 
with others. The anthropologist’s sense 
of the term is much broader than the 
traditional or “snob” definition, and yet 
subsumes everything covered by the term 
in its latter sense and in no way pre- 
cludes our referring to positive evalua- 
tions when we want to. For our purposes, 
it is the anthropologist’s sense that we 
need. It is in connection with this very 
broad sense that such phrases as “cultural 
relativism,’ ‘cross-cultural understand- 
ing,” and “culture shock’’ have arisen. 


Culture Shock 

What is culture shock? Many an Amer- 
ican has gone to some other country— 
let us speak in terms of Mexico—and has 
found that there are a plethora of differ- 
ences, many of them very subtle, between 
ways of life there and in the United 
States. To itemize and describe these 
differences is one matter. To feel their 
collective impact is another. The col- 
lective impact is typ-cally a sense of con- 
siderable discomfort, usually without any 
clear recognition of the reason for it; and 
this is what is meant by ‘‘culture shock.” 
Advance preparation for residence in an- 
other society can somewhat cushion the 
shock, but not even the best-trained and 
most empathetic anthropologist, schooled 
in Spanish, can hope completely to es- 
cape the syndrome. 

Culture shock stems from cultural dif- 
ferences. To detect the latter and feel 
the former, we do not have to move from 
one society to another: there are many 
subtle cultural differences from region to 
region within our own country, and even 
from family to family. Cultural diversity 
and culture shock, like charity, begin at 
home. There is always culture shock in 
marriage—even if one marries the girl 
next door, as the experts recommend. For 
example, suppose the bridegroom com- 
presses the toothpaste tube by rolling it 
from the bottom end, while the bride 
squeezes it flat. Or suppose one spouse 
prefers bedcovers tucked firmly in while 
the other prefers them lying loose. Tiny 
and seemingly trivial divergences like 
these can reverberate to produce catas- 
trophic consequences, and often do. Even 
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within our own society, it would seem 
that the natural basis for culture shock 
is something about which we need orien- 
tation and preparation as we grow up. 


Differences of Habit 

Many of the cultural differences be- 
tween societies are subtle and easily over- 
looked, yet capable of yielding large and 
significant ramifications in the attitudes 
peoples develop towards one another. 
Most Americans, if they stand and talk 
together, refuse to stand face-to-face un- 
less they are at least at arm’s-length from 
each other. Watch the crowd grow at a 
cocktail party: as the room becomes too 
crowded for people to stand face-to-face 
at this distance, those pairs and trios who 
are conversing assume a stance shoulder 
to shoulder on the arc of a circle, facing 
towards a center about three feet from 
each. Latin Americans have a different 
habit. They can comfortably stand eight 
or ten inches apart, still face-to-face, as 
they talk. Conversation while standing, 
between a Latin American and an Amer- 


This article is a revision of an 
address delivered July 1, 1959 as 
part of the program of the Foreign 
Language Workshop at Santa Bar- 
bara, California [See Reporter, 
Vol. I, No. 3, Page 8]. In it the 


author, one of America’s leading 
linguists, gives his personal views 


on certain aspects of language 
study. The address was directed 
specifically toward the problems of 
language teaching in the ordinary 
secondary schools of the United 
States of America and its suggestions 
and recommendations are to be 
understood in this light. 
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ican, often produces a slow chase, the 
American backing up as the Latin Amer- 
ican approaches, until the former’s back 
is to a wall and there is nothing more 
he can do. If we are unaware of what 
is involved in such a situation, we are 
apt to conclude that the Latin American 
is obnoxious—without knowing why we 
feel so, often with a sense of guilt that 
we do feel so, and sometimes with a ration- 
alized explanation. If we are aware of 
the difference of habit, we may still have 
the emotional tendency to react to the 
Latin American as obnoxious; but, at 
least, we can realize that there are doubt- 
less dozens of subtle differences by virtue 
of which we impress others as equally 
obnoxious, and from this realization can 
grow an attitude ot cross-cultural rela- 
tivism, tolerance, and would-be under- 
standing that is so clearly to be desired. 


Doctrine of Immanence 
What has all this to do with language 


teaching? A great deal. Let us pos 
language-learning without 
sterile, while cross-cultural study wit 
language-learning is blind. Then k 
proclaim the DOCTRINE OF IM 
NENCE: the use of language is, at 
tom, an immediate and intimate ma 
between two or among a few people 
are in one another’s close neighbor 
as they speak, and who not only 
but also see, smell, and occasionally t 
one another. The whole activity is 
transaction; the speech that takes pla 
is just one segment of it—an absolute 
essential and typically human segn 
but nevertheless only part of the w 
All other uses of language, and o. 
stitutes for language (such as writ 
stem in one way or another from 
basic intimate face-to-face use and art 
vored thereby. . 

The teaching of a language should” 
marked by this same intimacy. The fe 
tionship between language-teacher 
language-learner needs to approach, in 
degree of rapport, the kind of relatic 
ship striven for by a psychiatrist and 
patient in psychotherapy. Perhaps 
an ideal is impossible of attainment 
it is not impossible to seek. 


Subtleties 

We can organize and streamline 
actual language materials to be used 
teaching a particular foreign langua 
we can order them on the basis of care 
comparison of the language-to-be-learn 
and the native language of the lear 
we can use all our special scientific sk 
and engineering techniques for this, 
beyond all doubt we can improve | 
effectiveness of language-teaching b 
doing. But inevitably there are subtle 
of the language itself and of its immedii 
cultural context that are overlooked 
we try this expert analysis and arran 
ment. These subtleties are vastly 
tant. The good teacher often 
the learner to them without even 
ing what he is doing. Were we force 
as, I sincerely hope, we are not—to cho 
between the “instinctively” expert teach 
and the teacher who relied wholly a 
coldly on the careful codification of 
results of scientific linguistic analysis, 
former should win hands down. I tl 
agree at least with the first half of 
opinion expressed by Vladimir Nabok 
in his novel Pnin: “As a teacher | 
Russian] Pnin was far from being i 
to compete with those stupendous Russi 
ladies, scattered all over academic A 
ica, who, without having had any 
training at all, manage somehow, by 
of intuition, loquacity, and a ki 
maternal bounce, to infuse a magic kt 
edge of their difficult and beautiful to 
into a group of innocent-eyed stude} 
See LANGUAGE, 5, ¢ 
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